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rudeness to the king but from the discovery of a shocking crime.
When Rochester first became involved in a liaison with Lady
Essex, he had not infrequently profited by the superior intellect
of Sir Thomas Overbury, an early friend. But when the annul-
ment permitted Rochester to regularize his relations with his
paramour, Ovcrbury did his utmost to dissuade him from marry-
ing her. To get this inconvenient mentor out of the way, James
was induced to offer Overbury a diplomatic appointment, and,
when that was refused, to confine the unfortunate knight in the
Tower. This punishment failed to satisfy the bitter hatred of the
countess, even when she had attained her ambition and become
the wife of Rochester. After a number of failures Ovcrbury was
successfully poisoned. The crime was not unearthed for two
years, but in spite of the lapse of time ample evidence was forth-
coming to convict the countess. The earl was found guilty
too> but it is by no means certain that he was an active parti-
cipant in the crime. Both were pardoned, but the clemency
encouraged a suspicion that the king had connived at the
murder* This was grossly unjust, but James's infatuation for
Rochester, and the active part he had taken in Lady Essex's
case, justified the general disgust at the revelation of the
character of one whom the king had delighted to honour. Pro*
bably no single event, prior to the attempt to arrest the five
members in 1642, did more to lessen the general reverence with
which royalty was regarded in England than this unsavoury
episode,
Another event that gave public opinion a profound shock was
the fall of Sir Edward Coke, For ten years he had been the
champion of the common law against the prerogative. He had
maintained that the prerogative was subject to definite legal
limitations, and that the judges should see that it did not exceed
them. In opposition to Coke's views, legalists like Bacon tended
to magnify the prerogative until it seemed to be supreme in the
state, and to regard upholding the royal power as the special
duty of the judges* Just as parliament had attacked what they
at least regarded as the unconstitutional proceedings of the
Crown in the matter of taxation, so Coke and the common
lawyers tried to restrain within due bounds the prerogative
courts, such as the high commission. Ever since his appoint-
ment in 1606 as chief justice of the court of common pleas, Coke
had been a thorn in the flesh of churchmen on account of the